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Marcia 


By Arruur Davison FIcKE 


Marcia! . . . Across the glassy twilit pool 
I heard your following playmates call your name. 
The pale mists parted, and I saw your cool 


Delicate figure poise, and like a flame 

Shoot out to the dark water and emerge 
Dripping, silent and smiling, where I stood. 

You turned again and leaping from the verge 
Swam toward the darkness, leaving me to brood 
All evening on your slender arms and hands, 
Your shadowy breast, your swiftly flushing face. . . 
Some light still glimmers on these somber lands 
Where beauty has one moment left its trace. . 
Marcia! . . . someday your lover shall possess 
More of you — but no more of loveliness. 








Dust 
By Lew Sarert 


This much I know: 


Under the bludgeonings of snow 
And sleet and sharp adversity, 
From high estate 
The seemingly immortal tree 
Shall, soon or late, 
Go down to dust; 
Lo! when a wild wet gust 
Of hurricane 
Has lain 
The vast debris 
Under the calm and lone plateau, 
The dust shall go 
Down with the rain; 
Rivers are slow, 
Rivers are fast, 











But rivers and rains run down to the sea, 
All rains go down to the sea at last. 


Ho! Shake the red bough 
And cover me now, 
Cover me now with dreams, 
With a blast 
Of fallen leaves, with the sifted gleams 
Of the moon. 
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Shake the dead bough 
And cover me now, 
For soon, 
Rivers and rains shall go with me 
Down to the vast eternity. 





The Gate 


By Bennett WEAVER 


I shall not press the heavy gate 
To open it. I wait, I wait. 

I shall not wake the porter there 
Who keeps the keys of paradise; 
I shall but hold the fair emprise 
Of beauty close above my heart. 
When my God wills I shall depart 
The windy street and enter in; 
The altars are but building where 


A priest shall serve the fanes of Fate. 


I shall not press the heavy gate 
To open it. I wait, I wait. 








The Girl in the Valley 


By Gwenpo.ten Haste 
I 


The long grasses are beaten by the wind; 
The cottonwood shudders; 

The magpies plunge and bicker. 

Over the mountains clouds writhe. 

This land never lies in patterns of peace. 
Forever 

I watch in the clouds 

My soul in torment 

And hear its fretful voice 

In the ery of the whirling magpie. 


II 


Sarah Judson was working in her kitchen. 
When she spoke to me 

Her eyes were hard and dull 

Like dead earth in winter; 

Then she turned to her task. 

Through the little window 

The Shining Mountains 

Hung clear in a grey sky, 

And along the coulee 

The cottonwoods shook their lace tops 
Into the still air. 


When I went home that night 
I prayed, 

‘‘Dear God, 

Let me die 
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The day I can no longer see 

The Shining Mountains 

Through the shifting mist. 

Dear God, 

Let me die 

The day the net of cottonwoods 

Against a grey sky 

Thrills me no more like the lips of a lover.’’ 


iil 


Gold shiver of leaves 

Dripping beauty 

Against blue 

Like the soul of God. 

So shall I one day dance 

Glittering, 

Trembling 

Against the blue curtain of my desire. 


IV 


Winnie and her father, the old sheepherder, stopped 
by today. 

Winnie’s eyes were like the sky 

When the Chinook chases the thick white clouds be- 
fore it 

And the air is full of its voice; 

But the eyes of the old sheepherder 

Were silent and blue 

Like the sky on the day after the blizzard 

When the wind has died 

And the clouds are gone 

And the cattle move slowly through the drifts. 
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V 


See, where the moonlight breaks along the prairie 
Down where the cottonwoods 

Velvet deep 

Fur above the draw — 

Aren’t there white knights riding slowly 

On great cream beasts 

Curving, ascending 

To the far silver peaks 

Faery dim 

That guard incredible beauty? 


VI 


When I put down my window in the morning 

With the dawn lying on the mountains 

And my breath heavy in the air, 

I think 

Somewhere blooms a land 

Where yellowhearted lilies float all day on purple 
waters 

And hot perfumed flowers tremble down through 
silent leaves. 

So I fill myself with the frosty morning 

That none of it escape me, 

While the winter light pours over the deep snow 

And the mountains rise 

Like piled turquoises 

Into the joyous chiming sky. 

















The Voices of the Dead 
By Ricuarp Warner Borst 


They tell me that the voices of the dead 
Live on forever though their sound may die 
From out the ears of mortals. Somewhere lie 
The quiet fields of asphodel outspread 
Where echo evermore the songs long sped 
From time and place. Oh, thither let me fly 
Down long Hesperian corridors till I 
At last may come where all old songs have fled. 
There Homer’s lay blends with the plangent 
strings, 
And Virgil sings his Carthaginian queen; 
There Dante celebrates his long-loved maid, 
And Shelley dreams his dream of fallen kings: 
While round about them on the level green, 
Murmtr all ancient lovers in the shade. 





Prisoned 
By Bernice Lessa Kenyon 


I thought you happy, yet when once you turned 
Your eyes upon me, something prisoned there 
Shone for a moment, as if half aware 
That I might know for what your spirit yearned. . . 
You were as fair as summer hours, I learned, 
And like a butterfly that drifts on air; 

But they who told me never saw the flare 
Of your desire that clear and sudden burned. . . 

Oh tell me what becomes of lovely things 
Prisoned behind the beauty they possess? 

Do they escape at last, and shed their dress 
Of splendid color, and their wondrous wings? 
Or die of longing, letting their disguise 

Live as a flame for beauty-craving eyes? 














Four Poems 





By Wiuu1am Every Leonarp 
FOR COLLEAGUES 
(A New Year’s Day) 


Ere Earth once more return around the sun, 
With all her graves, with her one yellow moon, 
And measure for the nations east and west 
Another year: may ye, Earth’s artisans, 

Ye, my companions in high cunning crafts, 
Convert her waters into corn and wine, 

Or bind her grass and flowers to a wreath, 

Or quarry her hidden rock into a god, 

And thus be-master her insensate bulk 

Unto some goodly uses more and more, 

And give man’s meanings to the Meaningless, 
Whatever pang or uproar come between. 





FOR BARBARA IN IOWA 


(A Birthday) 


I wish I were a bird, a bird, 

I wish I had two wings, — 

I’d perch upon your hand at dawn 
And tell you lots of things. 
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I wish I were a flower, a flower, 
I wish the wind had feet, — 
I’d nestle in your locks at noon 
And make the air so sweet. 


I wish I were a star, a star, 

I wish I owned the light, — 

I’d steal me through your window-pane 
And kiss your eyes good-night. 


THE DIAMOND 
(A Betrothal Day) 


Forever, when thy finger turns this stone 
Unto the noiseless light of sun or lamp, 
Shalt thou behold within its clear serene 
More than the mine bestowed, or wheel and tool 
Of the deft artisan. 

A twilight of sunk clouds above dusk hills, 
A round gold moon across an inland lake 

Of many quiet waters, and within 

A dip in those thick-woven treetops (close 
Behind the cottage and the spring) a star, 
A white star shining on two human forms, — 
Two shapes of love that in the holy eve 
Clave to each other, after saddest life. 
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THE NEW HOUSE 


(A Burial Day) 


Now that the whirlwind here hath strown 
Thy roof-tree, bower, and ivied wall, 


Thinkst thou each scattered beam and stone 
Sufficeth to rebuild it all? 


Use what thou findest of the old 

That thus survives with strength for thee: 
But thou must gather, wise and bold, 
Erelong new stuff by hill and sea: 


From hills, new timbers, heart of oak, 
In lands that guessed not of thy tears; 
From seasides, rocks where ocean broke, 
Unheard by thee, ten thousand years. 


Rebuild thy house; but, wise and bold, 
Weep not to see its altered form: 
The new house cannot be the old . . . 
Thou too art altered since the storm. 

















My Furrow 
By Netson Antrim CRAWFORD 


Plow a straight furrow, 
Said the husbandman, 
Said the schoolmaster, 
Said the priest. 


Had I plowed a straight furrow, 

I had reached a white house, 

I had sat down to eat and drink, 

I had stayed long to rest me. 

Yes, I think I should have died in the white cottage. 


But my furrow has touched a stream bank, 
With a white glistening naiad upon it. 

It has crossed a yellow road 

With wine-dark grapes by the side of it. 

It has skirted the base of a mountain 

More lovely than Fujiyama. 

I am still plowing my furrow. 

I have come to no end of it, 

And maybe shall come to none ever. 


I meet the husbandman, 
I meet the schoolmaster, 
I meet the priest. 

Still they say: 

Plow a straight furrow. 


Let me never plow a straight furrow. 











Milk-Salesman 


By L. F. Merreii 


It’s not so hard being a milk-man — 

Or milk-salesman — as I am styled on the payroll. 

I have grown quite used to this monotonous pat- 
tern — 

Stolen from each priceless day: 

The sudden, vicious rattle of the alarm clock; 

The hasty, feverish loading of the wagon; 

The long drive through deserted streets to the route; 

Wiping bottles; shifting cases of milk and cream; 
running stops; reading milk-cards and mark- 
ing my book; — 

All done by lantern light, 

And often in a merciless rain that soaks to the skin, 

Leaving an ache in my shoulders; — 

This I can face with firm lips and clear eyes. 

But my heart grows faint 

When the pale moon softly caresses 

Quiet trees and white roses. 

Yes, 

I could drop in my tracks, 

Overwhelmed with sheer beauty, 

When the new day peers 

Through the crimson, eastern windows, 

Hailed by a jargon of bird calls 

Entwining themselves 

In the streaming locks of morning. 
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The Winds 


By Hartiey B. ALexanpeR 


The wind is coming to me, 

Coming to me with coolness, 

Coming to me with fullness — 
The Spirit Wind. 


Fanned onward by wings cloud-feathered, 

Soft with white snow, gray with misty rain, 

Fragrant and freshening come the winds — 
The Spirit Winds. 


They breathe upon my body, 
They lave me in their coolness, 
With their fullness they obliterate me. . . 


Death, too, is a Spirit! 
Death, too, is a Wind! 











Four Poems 
By Axsert Epmunp TROMBLY 


I 


TO CERTAIN TREES 

I know that I’ve been heedless of your patient 
beauty, 

Heedless of what most — God meant to be my duty; 

But when in spring the first warm days have eased 
your swollen buds 

And the tender green of new leaves is poking 
through brown hoods, 

My guilt will lie upon me heavily as a yoke, 

Heavily, O broad-armed companionable folk! 


II 
THE FIELDS 


How the tired fields stretch themselves out after the 
harvest, 

Worn, worn to brown stubble. 

Under the bright cold stars of the winter they’ll 
sleep 

Deep, deep. 

And at length 

With the first grey 

Yawning of day, 

When the first birds ring 

‘‘Spring! spring!”’ 

Splendid husbandmen, 

They’ll bestir themselves then 

Renewed in their strength. 

















Gorye se ewes: 
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III 


A BOY’S HANDS 


(For May) 


Locked all the winter long 
In mittens and pockets, 
Now breaking out in song 
Like set off rockets. 


Crusted, frost-bitten, and chapped 
And bony as gristle — 
Boxwood’s not near so apt 

To make a fine whistle. 


IV 


WALLS 


Wall after wall looms up — wall after wall! 

God to be free, to be free . . . to live like a mouse 

Nibbler of scanty fare and with only a hole for 
house! 

Lone as an owl I would be, lone as a leaf in the fall, 

Lone as the dead of night, but a hundred voices call: 

Friendship and love with their tentacles, offspring 
and kin — 

God how I’d throw them off if I had the virtue of 
sin! 

But the walls loom up, loom up, wall after wall. 








Decoration 


By Epwiipa NorpaHL 


Tall, coarse and wild the blue grass grows, 
And warm the sunshine lies; 

Across the corn the south wind blows, 
High lift summer skies. 


The roses on the graves spread wide, 
Where few come now, to see 

Old neighbors, lying side by side, 

In peaceful amity. 


The rich man’s stone has fallen down, 
His grave has sunken low; 

And over yonder unmarked mound 
The flaming wild pinks grow. 


The rusted padlock on the gate, 
No longer knows the key; 
Behind the sumac live and mate 
The little wild things, free. 


The crow builds in the cedar high, 

The thrush nests in the thorn, 

And where old, crumbling sandstones lie, 
The rabbit’s young are born. 


And what do they, sound sleeping there, 
Of truce or conflict know; 

Or for the little flags have care, 
Above them in a row? 




















On Hearing Vachel Lindsay, with a Friend 


By Epirn CHapMan 


There was a look I caught upon your face, — 
That face as guarded as your spirit is, 

As little prone to kindle and to blaze, 

As little keen to ponder down the ways 

Of vision and of fantasies, — 

Yet, watching while you listened, in the place 
Of so much calculation, such a sense 

For present values; all your competence 
And confidence and worldliness and scorn, 
In place of these,—as if it scarce were born, — 
I caught the look of wonder on your face. 


Abrupt, a little shrinking, unaware, — 

Your spirit listening, tiptoe and astare, — 

It laid upon your arrogance a grace 

Of startled conscious weakness. Oh, your face 
With that wan look! Its eager, baffled ache 

As of the soul awake. 


I dared not watch you lest I cloud the star 

Your eyes were seeing. But when now we are 
Again together, faint above the glaze 

Of your assurance and your bland, bright gaze, — 
On their resistant surface, I shall see 

Gathering wistfully, 

Then spread and deepen, with an alien grace, 

A shadow — till it covers all your face. 








Chief Lame-Bear Sings 


By Exuiott C. Lincoun 


Why is the sunlight cold when it falls in the south- 
open door of my tepee? 
Why is the night so long?) Why do the wind-chil- 
dren wail so drearily? 
Why have the hills grown gray and dead in the 
flush of the springtime? 
O thou Great Spirit, tell me, for I would know! 


Where are the buffalo? The grass grows rank and 
high in their dusting-places. 
Where are the war chiefs? A badger is digging his 
den by the grave of my brother. 
Where is the woman whose laugh I hear in the 
dreams of twilight? 
O thou Great Spirit, tell me, for I would know! 


I am an old man, torn by the hungry teeth of the 
summers and winters; 
I am an old man, singing and playing the fool for 
a stranger people; 
I am an old man, sick for the sight of the face of my 
mother. 
Take me, O thou Great Spirit, for I would go! 





LOPE ORAS ranger eygan 


PEI Peo 











Two Poems 


By Ne.uie Bourcet MILuer 


THE COMING RAIN 


Now with the breath of coming rain 

The poplars sway, a troubled row, 

Like old wives, rocking to and fro 

In pain; 

They shake their heads in shocked surprise 
And whisper underneath their breath, 

Like mourners in a house of death; 

Then lift their aprons to their eyes 

Again. 


SUMMER NIGHT 


One by one the Twilight drops her shrouding veils 
Before the throne of Night; 

Amber, purple, amethyst, they fall, 

A floating scarf of light; 

Now wrapped in thinnest gauze of flame 

She takes her stealthy flight. 


Suddenly, one star flutters out bashfully, 
Tremblingly toes the invisible mark 

And fumbles her pinafore; 

The heavens, empty, silent, but a breath before, 
Have caught their cue 

And marshal all their waiting hosts 

In quick review 

For Night’s recurring pageantry. 











Four Sonnets 
By Marr Emir Giwcurist 
THE HEADLANDS — IN OCTOBER 


Soft gray that mounts into the clouds, the lake 
Lies motionless beneath the autumn rain, 

Save for the spreading fans of foam that break 
And vanish through the sands with ebbing stain. 
The oak-trees drop their ruddy wine-dark leaves; 
One at a time they dip and swirl and pass 

To that heaped garner where the earth receives 
Her tithes, a soft and drifted rain-wet mass. 
October — and the poplars lift frail plumes 
Dusted with golden sequins by the shore; 
Waking the sweetness of old leaf-perfumes 

The rain steps on the forest’s russet floor; 
While Autumn, with fulfillment in her eyes 
Passes in majesty beneath gray skies. 


NOVEMBER 


Snow-heavy clouds lie piled above the hills, 
Blue-gentian hills with leaf-brown hollow places; 
Beneath the woodland trees are quiet spaces 
Threaded by silent leaf-embedded rills. 

The stubble fields have lost their silken hosts 

Nor dream of seed through soft autumnal days, 
Hedged in with mauve and scarlet raspberry sprays 
And goldenrod, a woolen rustling ghost. 

I once thought spring the loveliest, but now 
These days of drowsihood and darkened skies 
Reveal austerer grace to marvelling eyes 
Shadowing beauty with a leafless bough. 

And I grow humble, learning to revere 

The infinite glories of the changing year. 
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WINTER WOODS 


The day plays April this December morning, 
Melting the frost with lambent, flaming gold, 

Till swift gray clouds, and east winds, biting cold, 
Bereave the world of sunlight without warning. 

I roam old woodpaths while the strong wind tosses 
The straining boughs, and seek the things I knew — 
The little knoll where partridge berries grew, 

The hoary faded green of wintering mosses. 

Today wild transport fills the bare brown wood; 
From lichened root to crest that sweeps the sky 

A wizard wind that will not be withstood 

Draws music like a strange unearthly cry. 

Deep tones as from a thousand blended viols 

Blow down the darkened leaf-strewn forest aisles. 


WINTER DAWN 


Above a maze of tracks and roofs and spires — 
Black chaos pricked with points of yellow light 
Like a belt of stars the street-lamps on the ridge 
Dart silver fire across the skies of night. 

The sleepy city’s dim discordant voice, 

The jolting wheels of a passing trolley-car 

Are but stray measures fumbling to accord 

With the tripping bells of the old Greek church afar. 
A white light steals across the darkened room, 
Pale saffron dims the street-lamps on the hill, 
The heavens melt, diffused with radiant dawn, 

For one drawn breath the city’s voice is still. 

Like driftwoed fires the sunrise colors flare 
Shedding abundant beauty everywhere. 





a ae 


Two Poems 
By Oscar WILLiaMs 


PROPHECY 


The shadow face of the eternal Madman 

Is bending over the blue crystal of the universe, 
And his voice is ringing wildly above the twilight: 
‘‘Woe unto Paradise! 

I have seen the coming of the fierce millions, 
And I have heard the tread of innumerable feet 
Pounding through the fevered veins of the earth; 
All the paths in the cities are trod into stone. 
Woe unto Paradise! 

I see the golden pillars on fire and crumbling, 
And down through vast spaces 

The darkness is sweeping, like ashes.’’ 


There was one who walking up the windy steps of 
the hours, 

Came on a deep, blue vastness, 

And heard the voice crying above the twilight. 


BOULDERS 


The huge, dark boulders throng with myriad 
faces, — 

I have watched them long, the savage, the grotesque, 

The seething, plunging multitudes of mute faces 

Crying dimly their wild, grey jubilees of death. 


I have watched the boulders long, and I have pon- 
dered. 
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I have heard the shouting of crowds rising like 
smoke; 

I have walked in the paths that innumerable patter- 
ing feet 

Have trod into pitiless stone in the cities; 

I have seen men in white behind glass windows 
fingering death-masks ; 

I have looked into the cold eyes of people in the 
subways, 

The solemn, silent faces meditating on the question 
of life, 

The members of the same congregation who do not 
know each other; 

And I have felt my own face in the black windows 
of the screaming trains 

Floating like the white face of a dead god in the 
dark, hushed waters of the ultimate. 


Long have I watched the immobile aloofness of the 
grey, jagged boulders, 

Long have I pondered; 

All our warm lives breaking against the hidden se- 
crets and harmonies of the boulders of the 
earth, 

In the lightning’s flash, are but silvered foam 

Beating against the twilight of another world, 

A thick, dark twilight frozen by the subtle frost of 
the silence. 


There is an old tree in the wind mumbling under 
his breath. 
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There is an old house with closed eyes turned in- 
wards shivering in the cold of the years. .. . 

The wild grey jubilees of death are ringing down 
the shadows in their brains. 


Long have I watched boulders, long have I pon- 
dered. 

There shall come an hour when immortal Beauty 

Shall disentangle her drapery from earth’s last tree; 

And all the lights shall go out, and all voices be 
smothered, 

And a stark blackness shall stare from the eyes of 
houses; 

All the cities of men, in mad agony, shall tighten 
into boulders, 

And under the weird, blue immensity of the final 
silence 

The hands of a huge darkness shall grope and feel 

Among the dead worlds of grey, jagged boulders. 





Johnny Cook 


By Epwriy Forp Pirer 


You might not class John undependable 

If you first saw this bare-armed, red-faced cook 
Busy about the stove in Ohl’s cafe. 

His cakes, T-bone with onions, floating island 

Were named of railroaders and travelling salesmen: 
‘«A-one.”’ 
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This rotund bachelor of forty 
Stood just five feet; over a narrow lip 
His nose hooked crimsonly, and all aglow 
Across the kitchen’s vapor and uproar, 
The sizzling pots, the clattering dishes, 
Shouting and echo-cry, his baldness moved 
Majestically red. 


It could be purple: 
I have seen at Simpson’s Park, John, breathless, 
pausing 
After the Danube waltz to overhear 
From a slim black-eyed chit the silver praise 
Of, ‘‘First rate for a fat man.’’ 


Luckless Johnny! 
The prideful one can wear a woman’s shoe, 
Move with the grace of any dancing master 
But for a little surplus flesh. 


At paytime 
Johnny is due for seventy hours of spree: 
One day to get drunk, one day to enjoy it, 
A third to sober up; then back to work, 
Unshaven outwardly and inwardly, 
And bristling for a row. 
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In the hot kitchen 
A spud-boy senses trouble: Johnny’s voice 
Storming. Ohl suddenly pricks up his ears, 
Drops cookery, and softly mouches out 
Of the back door, abandons to his wife 
The testy culprit. The woman lays reproof 
Without evasion, in tone commonplace, — 
No tense emotion: Johnny can’t reply, — 
His bubbling wrath, and his respect for woman, 
And his cussology so jam the doors. 
Let roustabouts be wary, then, and keep 
Free elbow room for dodging. A great wrath 
Is locked up in this little fat man’s body; 
Blows off in nervous talk. 


‘My sister’s husband 
Is worth a quarter of a million dollars. 
I could live at his house, not work all day. 
But I want independence. 


‘*Where is Ohl? 
If Ohl was here I’d have him fire you! 
You lazy, niggering dishboy! Peel them spuds! 
I’ll throw a knife through you! I’ll slice your belly 
Into white bacon slab! I’ll—’’ 


Mrs. Ohl 
Smiles on the kitchen. ‘‘Johnny, here’s the list. 
Today there’s apple dumpling extra special.’’ 


‘**T don’t know why I’m working in this place. 
At the hotel I can get a hundred dollars.’’ 
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‘*Maybe they ain’t good natured over there 
Like I am, Johnny. And besides, they know 
You’re undependable.’’ 


‘*Mrs. Ohl, M-r-s. O-h-1! 
I —I—, well, I can’t say it to a woman. 
Where’s Ohl?’’ 


‘*Uptown. And you don’t want to see him. 
He’s got a temper just like a hot stove; 
It’s a match for yours.’’ 


‘¢T’el] Oh] when he comes in, 
I got to see him.’’ 


I saw John last fall 
Upon the streets of Pueblo, very seedy, — 
Aging. His wrinkled face rolled wearily 
On his fat neck. He wanted fifty cents 
To telegraph back to his sister’s husband, 
Get better clothes and a ticket up to Denver, 
And find a job. 


‘*You see he’s worth a million. 
I can live at his house, not turn a hand, 
Instead of scorching over a hot stove, 
Blistering my skin, and breathing half-cooked cab- 
bage 
All day. But I must have my independence. 
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‘“What has become of Ohl? That man was lucky. 

If I had only someone like his woman 

To manage me I could have made a fortune. 

There was a girl one time. I was afraid 

Of her ridicule, and I—I can’t be laughed at. — 

Old days — when I liked dancing — took the prize 

For being the best dressed man at the Fireman’s 
Ball 

At Simpson’s Park. And the best waltzer, too. 


‘‘Thank you, [’ll send it back to you from Denver.’’ 





David Morton’s Ships 
By Maset Krnestey RicHarpson 


How more than human does he make them ride, 

Their haughty prows cutting the curling foam, 

High sovereigns of the watery realms they roam, 

Their shimmering spars their glory and their pride. 

Round windy capes with clean washed decks they 
glide 

In sunny noon and under star-set dome, — 

I know he loves their ocean as his home, 

Sails are his kin, moonlight, lagoons, and tide. 


I have known only my own inland seas, — 

Wide greening prairies rippling in the sun, 

And fleckless blue where wild life lifts and dips; 
But with an idle book upon my knees 

I, too, may journey where great waters run, 
And drift, and dream awhile, and watch his ships. 


E———e 








Five Poems 


By Guenn Warp DrespacH 
SUMMER TO AUTUMN 


My leaves of green you will turn to gold and crimson, 
My ripened fruits you will give their fullest hue, 
And my scattered birds will flock to you at parting — 

But all I give in turn will be taken from you. . . 


Your gold and crimson leaves will be banners fallen, 
Your flushed fruits will be scattered on the ground 

And, at the last, the birds will hasten southward 
And leave you winds and many a lonely sound. 


We dream the Dream and never reach completion 
Within ourselves, then pass in things we give. . . 
Ever the void of Winter wraps in silence 
Things that in spite of Winter wait and live. 


TREES IN AUTUMN TWILIGHT 


These trees that stood so clearly lined before 

The flame of sunset with their answering flame 

Of gold and crimson leaves are more and more 
Drawn close together since the twilight came. 

Until a blur of beauty, through the haze 

Of soft blues drifted in, they stand a part 

Of all that twilight is, its olden ways 

Of wonder, and its moods to soothe the heart. 

Could we draw closer in this circle drawn 

So near the blue-smoked altars of the sky 

We would meet dreams we wanted and found gone 
From places where our walls were built too high. . . 
And, in those dreams, what once seemed mysteries 
Would be old truths long whispered by the trees. 
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HARVEST IN RECLAIMED LANDS 


We may not often guess we do good deeds 

For Beauty when for gain we plant a field, 

For we are forced to plan and toil for yield 
To meet the stern dictation of our needs. 

And so, we clear a place where sun has steeled 
The sands, and bring the distant water there 
And tend the grain and cut away the weeds 
And, in our need, make barren lands grow fair 
To take from them the things for which we care. 


For shade and windbreak, next we plant the trees. 
A few years later they have grown to song 
Before the winds, but toil may last so long 

We reap but harvest, losing mysteries 
Of greater harvests seasons bring along 

In grains of beauty winnowed on the breast 

Of lands star-trod and lonely by such seas 

Of light as prompt old wonder and unrest. 

So we may reap our fields and miss their best. 


This field is sweet with ripe alfalfa now, 

And in small groups the cottonwoods arise 

Like shrines to rustic gods. Drawn near are skies 
That seem to lean upon the beetled brow 

Of gray bare mountain, and faint color dies 
In clear hot sunlight save about this ground 
Won from the desert where the guided plow 
Cut through the sand-crust long ago and found 
The riches of the earth that yet abound. 


ie 
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Cool on the desert airs a sweetness blows; 
Green, fresh and lovely, sways against the gray 
And faded blue beyond, and in the hay 
The meadowlarks pour liquid song that flows 
With waters stored then drawn from far away. 
Blown sweets and coolness, trickle of bright song — 
But one who toils and wants not what he knows 
Looks toward the city lifting hard and strong 
Its few young towers, and his day grows long. 


O had we safe in us as the cocoon 
The sense of bright wings from the dark at last 
Set free, to leave behind a narrow past.— 
A brown thin shell to be forgotten soon! 
And could we join the little and the vast, 
Take food for body and the fruits for Soul 
From just one field learned of the sun and moon, 
And see one part hold beauties of the whole, 
Ah, then what sacraments would hearts unroll! 


REMEMBERING THE SWAY OF GRASS 


Remembering the sway of grass 

I must remember winds that pass — 

As grass I’ve swayed with whisperings, 
As wind I’ve made new life in things. 


So quick to dance — so soon to fade 
The grass! And yet the wind that made 
The rapture is more pitied when 
Nothing will dance for it again. 
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AN AUTUMN WOOD 


An autumn wood upon a hill 

Against the sunset stands so still 

In distance that I only guess 

How leaves drift down and softly press 
Against the fragrant earth to sleep, 
How voices of the wood grow deep 
With some new meaning in that flare 
Of beauty fading, drifting there. 

The mingled golds and crimsons run 
From woodland to the setting sun. 

The wood’s hazed grays and jaspers fuse 
With sunset’s vaster pinks and blues. 

A gold leaf blown a little way 

Sees gold cloud-ships drift down a bay 
Of rainbow fires that very soon 

Will turn to pale seas of the Moon — 
And past cloud-ships with ghostly spars 
The frosted spray will turn to stars. . . 
O could I meet death so at last 

With beauty answering a vast 

Of Beauty, then I would be still 

In autumn wood upon a hill. 











Next to the Ground 
By Brrnarp RayMunD 


SACRILEGE 


When the great magician 

Lifts an imperious forefinger, 
Instantly the brook stops, 
Leaves circle to the ground, 
Chipmunk and red squirrel 
Slink into their burrows 
Curling frightened tails 

Tight about their faces. 

And the great magician 

Presto with a sweep of his hand 
Covers everything with his white illusion. 


How indecent then 

That I should go careening 
Through the frozen thickets, 

Setting the stamp of profane boot-heels 
Everywhere on the great magician’s 
White wonder? 

How red squirrel and chipmunk 
Must tremble in their burrows 

For the being who lifts 

An impudent pink nose against 

The anger of Heaven! 
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SONG SPARROW 


Where are you hiding? 

In what blackberry tangle, 

Under what bush are you whispering? 
From up the hill your voice drips 

As soft as the big snowflakes 

That fill my eyes. 

Now I’ve climbed up here you’re gone; 
Are you down among those leaves? 

Or are you really across the path 

In that sycamore, brown brother? 


I’ve been around and around the bushes 
Quiet as I know how; 

You are always at the other side. 

Now you are silent, 

Gone away when I wasn’t looking? 

I’ll stand behind this tree 

And whistle the first three notes. 

Brown brother, do you know 

How hard it is to do? 


There, 

You’ve answered! 

Down in the thicket somewhere 
Perched on a low twig 

Next to the ground, 

You’re filling your striped throat 
With thin, tiny music, 

Soft as snowflakes. 

Is it a new song, brown brother? 
Not meant to be heard yet? 


——————7=~ 
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THE END OF THE ROAD 


They are waiting for me at the end of the road, 
Waiting and listening. One says, 

That must be he coming yonder. 

But it is not I. One says, 

I think that was he singing 

A long way off. 

Yes I am singing, 

But it is farther off than you know. 
One says, Supper is getting cold, 

I wish he would come. 

But I shall not come after all; 

They had better go in through the gate, 
Go in and light the lamp, 

And sit down to supper without me; 

I shall not come. 


They are waiting for me at a white gate; 
My road does not pass it, 

The road I go singing 

Ends nowhere, neither tonight, 

Nor tomorrow, nor any night. 

The supper I sit down to 

Will not get cold waiting for me, 

And a fire is light enough to eat it by. 
They are waiting for me at the end of the road, 
But not the road 

I go singing. 





SS 


“Swifter than the Wind Itself” 


By Heven SantMYeEr 


The rest have all gone racing down the long hill: 
They couldn’t see why I wanted to wait here, 
Lying in the windy grass, motionless and still. 
They would never understand, Ben and Marjorie, 
And Margaret and Will. 


So all alone I lie here, and hold my breath, 
And hear all their voices while they are running: 
I know when they cross the creek, and the meadow 
path, 
Follow the farmyard lane into the barn, and then 
The fields are still as death. 


And [I lie in silence, watching the wide sky, 
The clouds that are rising swift from the world’s 


edge. 
Flying swallows sweep and dive, winging high — so 
high 
That soon I lose all sight of them against the 
clouds 


There where I saw them fly. 


When I have lain here, suddenly I feel 
It is not the clouds that move, but the earth’s 
flight 
Swifter than the wind itself. Field and farmyard 
reel; 
In endless and untraveled sky, the winged earth 
Will dip and rise and wheel. 
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My hair blows back into the grass — our flying 
Has made the cool wind that whistles above me. 
Stretching out my finger-tips, here where I am lying 
I hold the stiff grass blades, lest I should fall away 
With the white clouds, crying .. . 


Swallows are fleet, but will be left behind: 
They have not been watching how swift is our 
flight. 
Only in the meadow grass, safety can they find, 
Or in the fallen tree there, else they will be lost, 
Dust in the empty wind. 


Yet I know that when I catch my breath, then 
The earth will be motionless, and the clouds flying. 
Down by the creek, without Will, Marjorie or Ben, 
There Marg’ret will be waiting till I come, afraid 
To cross the log again. 


And she will think that I am brave, not knowing 
I couldn’t be frightened just by a log, for 
I have felt- the earth revolve, felt the earth’s swift 
going, 
Have known the awful fear of being torn away 
In the loud wind’s blowing. 





Initiation 
By Karte Wison Baker 


Now God has given me 

The sureness of a tree: 

My heart flows out of my breast 
Into a tree, for rest. 


Still must I fall like water 

Shattered in spray; 

Still must I go as the wind goes, 
Feeling her way; 

Still, as a fire eat upward 

Through smothering pain; 

Still break and yield as a flower breaks 
In beating rain: 


But when I must have rest 

My heart flows out of my breast, 
Slips out of herself, is free. 

At last God gives to me 

The wisdom of a tree. 
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